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THE  DAWN  OF  THE  INTELLECT  IN  THE 
YOUNG  CHILD. 


General  Interest  of  the  Subject. 

To  all,  save  those  whom  we  may  justly  term  unnatural  and  inhuman, 
it  must  ever  be  a  most  engrossing  and  attractive  study  to  mark  the  first 
faint  glimmer  of  dawning  intelligence  in  the  infant  mind ;  to  note  with 
joy  and  pleasure  each  lovely  developing  trait  of  character ;  to  observe, 
alas  !  that  sometimes  even  in  the  baby  there  are  tendencies  which  require 
to  be  checked  or  corrected ;  and  to  study  all  the  early  indications  of  a 
hidden,  unknown  future  of  mental  activity.  A  well-known  medical 
author  has  said : — "  How  could  we  not  love  those  little  beings  who 
reveal  to  us,  and  in  whom  we  observe  the  great  mysteries,  both  of  our 
economy  and  judgment.  The  passions  are  first  observed  in  them,  and  it 
is  in  them  that  it  is  as  useful  as  it  is  curious,  to  study  their  mystery  and 
labyrinth.  It  is  in  them  alone  we  can  mark  the  anatomy  of  our  facidties, 
these  only  demonstrate  the  origin  and  first  essays  of  sentiment  and  our 
first  sensations.  In  these  we  see  how  gradually  the  wants,  feeling,  idea 
of  existence,  and  sensations  are  developed,  and  we  cannot  know  their 
origin  unless  we  return  to  infancy.  It  is,  therefore,  the  infant  that 
enables  man  to  know  himself.  Infancy  is  a  mirror  in  which  we  can  see 
ourselves  at  all  times,  great  and  small." 

Special  Interest  of  the  Subject. 

The  baby's  mind,  however,  is  not  only  of  general  interest  to  all,  it  is 
also  a  subject  which  may  very  profitably  be  studied  attentively  by  special 
classes  of  the  community.  From  the  moral  philosopher,  busied  with  such 
problems  as  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  personality,  the  study  of  the 
dawn  of  the  intellect  in  early  life  well  deserves  much  greater  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received.    Mental  processes  are  confessedly  difficult  to 
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understand,  and  the  deepest  thinkers  of  this,  as  of  other  ages,  have  been 
oftentimes  baffled  by  the  intricacy  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
which  psychology  has  presented  for  solution ;  but  had  philosophers 
studied  more  attentively  the  development  of  the  mind  in  the  young, 
greater  progress  had  assuredly  been  made  with  the  elucidation  of 
intellectual  processes  in  the  adult.  The  working  of  the  brain  in  the 
infant,  complex  enough  no  doubt,  is  at  any  rate  simpler  and  less  thickly 
surrounded  by  qualifying  conditions  than  it  is  in  the  fully  grown  man  or 
woman.  The  moral  philosopher  might  with  profit  follow  Darwin's 
example  in  the  study  of  the  mind  of  his  little  boy. 

Again,  it  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  whose  business 
it  is  to  educate  the  young  should  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  what  may  be  termed  the  raw  material  which  is  put  in  their 
hands  to  fashion  into  individual  minds  well  adapted  for  the  requirements 
of  modern  life.    The  educationalist  cannot  lightly  pass  over  this  subject. 

The  dawn  of  intelligence  in  the  young  may  be  looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view,  for,  says  James  Sully,  "  the  first  years  of  a  child's  life  are 
of  peculiar  antiquarian  interest ;  his  first  years  correspond  to  the  earliest 
known  stages  of  human  history;  the  naive  conceptions  of  nature,  the 
fanciful  animistic  ideas  of  things,  rude  emotions  of  terror,  are  traits  of 
early  progenitors."  To  a  great  extent  the  evolution  of  the  mind  in  a 
child  is  an  epitome  of  the  infinitely  more  gradual  development  of  mind  in 
the  human  race.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  for  ourselves  the  mental  manifestations  of  primeval  man  from 
the  close  observation  of  intellectual  processes  in  the  young ;  but  the 
endeavour  cannot  fail  to  be  intensely  interesting  to  the  historian  and 
archaeologist,  and  the  task  is  rendered  lighter  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  existing  races  of  savages  available  for  observation  and  comparison 
whose  habits  it  is  conceded  by  all  must  closely  resemble  those  of  primitive 
man.  During  the  consideration  of  our  subject  we  shall  from  time  to  time 
point  out  the  striking  resemblances  which  exist  between  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  sensations,  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  young  child  and  those  of 
the  early  races  of  mankind. 

The  comprehension  of  infant  minds  is  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  well-trained  family  physician,  and  no  one  who  desires  to  succeed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  maladies  of  childhood  can  afford  to  leave  unstudied  the 
peculiarities  of  mental  processes  in  the  young.  A  single  example  will 
serve  to  make  this  clear.  Fear  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  intellect  in  childhood,  and  this  emotion  is  always  present  during  the 
examination  of  a  sick  child  by  a  medical  man.  The  effects  of  fear  upon 
the  results  of  the  examination  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  doctor  who 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  any  given  case. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from 
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heart  disease,  the  physician  without  warning  applied  his  stethoscope  to 
the  chest;  the  child,  thinking  that  his  intention  was  to  "bore  a  hole," 
naturally  enough  was  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  the  result  was  a  violent 
attack  of  palpitation,  which  effectually  prevented  the  medical  man  forming 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the  case. 

To  the  naturalist  also  our  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  for  in  child- 
hood are  found  many  instances  of  phenomena  which  when  they  occur  in 
animals  are  termed  instinctive ;  to  the  poet  the  dawn  of  the  intellect  in 
childhood  has  had  an  interest  and  a  charm  which  have  led  to  the 
production  of  countless  poems  of  wondrous  beauty  ;  and  to  the  Christian 
the  study  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  those  little  ones  whom  the  Master 
loved  to  bless  must  always  be  a,  duty  and  a  pleasure  not  to  be  lightly 
surrendered  for  less  profitable  and  less  humanizing  purposes.  The 
softening  and  humanizing  influences  of  the  study  of  children  are 
wonderfully  potent,  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  insusceptible  to  them. 
In  the  "  Chronicles  of  Grlenbuckie  "  we  read  of  a  clergyman,  whose  life 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  twins,  who  says :  "  For  my  part  I 
never  hitherto  cared  much  for  infant  bairns,  and  I  often  wondered  how 
grown  up  people,  especially  men,  could  take  unfeigned  pleasure  in  them, 
but  that  feeling  has  undergone  a  mysterious  change.  The  great  and  all- 
wise  Creator  seems  to  have  unsealed  a  dormant  well-spring  in  my  heart 
—  it  must,  I  suppose,  have  been  there  before — for  I  can  now  not  only 
tolerate,  but  in  point  of  fact  I  never  tire  of  gazing  at  them.  They  have 
such  marvellously  queer  ways,  and  make  such  queer  faces ;  while  they 
beat  the  air  with  their  helpless  cluster  of  clenched  fingers  that  you  would 
think  they  were  fighting  for  dear  life  with  dangerous  but  invisible  foes. 
There  seems  also  to  be  a  most  sympathetic  and  tender  connexion 
between  them,  for  when  one  begins  to  cry  the  other  purses  its  lips  with 
sweet  sensitiveness,  and  immediately  there  is  a  chorus,  or,  as  one  might 
say  with  stricter  accuracy,  a  duet  of  a  most  plaintive  and  touching 
character.  Truly  the  study  of  children  is  an  elevating  and  refining 
thing." 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  baby's  mind  is  a 
theme  attractive  alike  from  a  religious,  a  scientific,  or  an  aesthetic  stand- 
point ;  but  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
subject  will  be  more  especially  considered,  although  the  strictly  scientific 
methods  of  investigation  may  be  absent.  The  preliminary  question  of 
the  manner  in  which  materials  may  be  collected  to  aid  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  problems  of  infant  psychology  may  be  very  shortly  answered.  In 
the  first  place,  the  information  collected  by  the  mother  or  the  nurse  of 
the  child  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  with  them  lies  the  privilege  of 
watching  closely  under  the  most  varying  circumstances,  and  for  pro- 
longed periods,  all  the  manifestations  of  mental  activity  which  may  be 
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visible  in  the  early  years  of  life.  The  mother  may  lack  the  scientific 
method,  but  she  is  nevertheless  a  close  observer,  and  it  is  Beldom  that  a 
novel  phenomenon  in  the  daily  life  of  her  child  appears  without  being 
duly  noted  by  her.  She  has,  it  is  true,  an  unconscious  bias  towards  the 
exaltation  of  her  own  child's  mental  accomplishments,  and  possibly  the 
element  of  exaggeration  is  sometimes  present  in  her  statements,  still  the 
information  which  she  is  able  to  give  us,  especially  if  the  material  take 
the  form  of  the  so-called  "  mother's  records,"  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
enabling  us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  infant  psychology. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  information  obtained  from  the  mother  or  nurse 
may  be  placed  the  observations  of  the  family  medical  man,  which, 
although  founded  upon  a  much  smaller  cumber  of  facts,  have  the  value  of 
being  conducted  in  a  more  critical  manner.  The  evidence  laid  before  us 
by  the  father  is  not,  as  a  rule,  of  much  value ;  his  statements,  indeed,  are 
usually  second-hand,  and  he  has  not  the  same  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion as  fall  to  the  mother,  nurse,  and  doctor.  It  must,  however,  be 
stated  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  an  invasion  of  the  nursery  by  the 
"  scientific  papa,"  and  several  very  trustworthy  records  have  been  made 
by  such  men  as  Darwin,  Sully,  Preyer,  Perez,  Tiedeman,  Taine,  and 
Froebel.  Such  are  the  three  great  sources  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  the  infant's  mind ;  and  in  the  composition  of  this  paper  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  several  admirable  mothers'  records,  I  have 
studied  the  standard  treatises  of  Preyer,  Perez,  and  others,  and  I  have 
checked  many  of  the  statements  made  by  personal  observations  upon  the 
children  under  my  charge. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Intellect  and  School-life. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
information  bearing  upon  our  subject,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
evidence  which  the  schoolmaster  might  be  able  to  give ;  but  this  omission 
is  not  accidental,  for  the  period  of  the  dawn  must  be  considered  as  past 
when  the  child  goes  to  school ;  and  further,  even  if  this  period,  for  which 
of  course  no  definite  limits  can  be  fixed,  be  lengthened,  then  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  school  life  the  natural 
evolution  of  mental  processes  is  checked,  and  an  artificial  method  of 
training  is  introduced,  which,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  the  exercise  of 
the  memory,  leaves  undeveloped  many  of  the  indications  of  mental 
activity  to  be  seen  in  babyhood  and  early  childhood.  The  present 
system  of  education  is  one-sided,  there  is  too  much  learning  by  rote,  the 
memory  is  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  such  means  as  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  practical  demonstration  are  comparatively  neglected.  Such  a 
system,  I  venture  to  say,  is  unnatural.    What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
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the  training  in  the  nursery  and  the  education  in  the  school !  In  order 
to  make  this  clear  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Dean 
rinse  on  this  subject :  "How  marvellously  does  God  train  that  child! 
Look  at  its  faculties  developing  themselves.  The  moment  the  infant 
breathes  and  sees  its  education  begins.  .  .  .  See  it  when  it  begins  to 
run  alone.  Did  you  ever  notice  it  toddling  among  the  chairs  and  stools 
in  the  nursery,  now  running  plump  against  one,  and  then  getting  a 
tumble  in  another  direction?  What  is  that  child  about?  He  is  a 
geometrician  ;  he  is  taking  heights  and  distances  ;  he  is  ascertaining,  by 
a  series  of  practical  experiments,  how  far  distant  any  object  is,  and  his 
head  tells  him  when  he  is  a  little  too  near.  He  is  also  learning  the  art 
of  balance  and  self-support.  In  short,  all  the  sciences  are  developed  in 
the  nursery."  Of  late  years  a  laudable  attempt  has  been  made  by 
means  of  the  Kindergarten  system  to  train  children  in  the  use  of  their 
hands  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  memories,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  before  long  manual  training  will  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  curriculum,  and  so  the  education  in  the  school  will  come  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  training  in  the  nursery  instead  of  the  new  departure 
that  it  is  at  present.  If  the  study  of  the  dawn  of  the  intellect  has  no 
other  result  than  the  reform  of  our  present  scholastic  training,  it  will  yet 
have  been  of  immense  value. 

Definition  of  the  Period  of  the  Dawn. 

In  the  remarks  that  follow  it  has  been  conceded  that  the  period  of  the 
dawn  of  the  intellect  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  with  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  period  of 
sunrise  in  the  physical  world  :  there  are  indications  of  the  dawn  before  the 
sun's  disc  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  even  after  the  light  is  illuminat- 
ing the  mountain  tops  there  is  still  twilight  in  the  valleys  ;  so  it  is  with 
the  dawn  of  mental  activity, — the  time  cannot  be  fixed  within  limits,  but 
the  phenomena  can  be  noted.  Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  great 
individual  differences, — some  children  are  precocious,  others  are  dull  and 
backward,  but  in  all  practically  the  same  phenomena  are  witnessed. 

Mental  Activity  in  the  New-born  Baby. 

What  are  the  evidences  of  mental  activity  in  the  newly-born  baby  is 
the  first  question  for  which  an  answer  must  be  found,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  a  clear  conception  must  be  formed  as  to  what  are  the  means  by  which 
an  infant  can  appreciate  conditions  external  to  itself,  and  how  far  these 
means  are  employed. 

"  Then  the  poor  babe,  too,  like  a  seaman  wrecked 
Thrown  from  the  waves,  lies  naked  o'er  the  ground, 
Weakly  and  void  of  every  vital  aid." 
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The  helpless  state  of  the  new-born  infant  is  proverbial,  and  has  formed 
the  theme  of  many  a  touching  verse ;  it  is  only  after  several  weeks  that 
the  baby  can  hold  up  his  head,  and  even  the  most  sanguine  mother  does 
not  claim  that  her  child  is  able  to  recognise  her  before  the  6econd  or 
third  month  of  life;  yet  during  this  period  of  life  there  are  many 
phenomena,  most  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  which  show  that 
the  brain  is  not  quiescent,  although  as  yet  probably  no  pure  act  of  will  is 
possible. 

Motor  Phenomena  in  the  Infant. 

The  movements  that  the  young  infant  makes  are  the  first  phenomena 
to  attract  attention,  and  as  many  of  those  movements  are,  when  they 
occur  in  the  adult,  associated  with  certain  definite  mental  states,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  in  the  infant  also  they  have  a  similar  relation. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  of  the  movements  made  by  young 
infants  have  no  ideas  behind  them  at  all.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  so- 
called  automatic  or  impulsive  movements  which  everyone  who  has  seen  a 
baby  in  his  bath  or  lying  upon  his  nurse's  knee  must  have  noticed.  They 
consist  in  little  jerking  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  commence 
to  show  themselves  as  soon  as  the  often  unnecessarily  tight  clothing  is 
removed,  and  free  scope  is  given  to  the  limbs.  There  are,  also,  peculiar 
little  twitching  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  which  often  occur 
when  the  baby  is  lying  quite  still.  It  has  been  said  that  these  little 
grimaces,  when  they  occur  in  the  first  baby,  are  attributed  to  angels' 
whispers,  but  when  they  appear  in  later  arrivals  are  promptly  checked 
by  a  dose  of  peppermint  water.  Whether  we  accept  the  theory  of  the 
angelic  or  of  the  stomachic  origin  of  these  movements,  it  is  probably  true 
that  their  presence  betokens  a  condition  of  exuberant  vitality  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  little  one,  and  this  condition  persists  throughout 
childhood,  for  the  restlessness  of  babies  and  young  children  is  well  known — 
better  known,  perhaps,  than  appreciated.  Other  examples  of  these  very 
interesting  impulsive  movements  are  found  in  the  crowing  sounds  that 
infants  make  when  they  are  being  dandled  or  during  feeding,  and  in  the 
irregular  movements  of  the  eyeballs  seen  immediately  after  awakening 
from  sleep  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  These  latter  squinting 
movements  often  give  rise  to  unnecessary  anxiety  on  the  part  of  mothers, 
who  fear  that  they  betoken  brain  disease,  or  that  they  will  remain  as  a 
permanent  disfigurement.  They  are  usually  very  transient  phenomena. 
Professor  Preyer  noted  in  his  little  boy  a  very  curious  phenomenon, 
which  he  placed  in  this  class  of  automatic  movements,  and  although  it 
•was  not  observed  till  the  eighteenth  month  of  life,  it  may  yet  conveniently 
be  mentioned  here.    It  was  noticed  that  when  the  child  carried  a  spoon 
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to  his  mouth  he  at  the  same  time  gracefully  extended  his  little  finger,  and 
this  movement  he  repeated  under  similar  conditions  until  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  life.  Preyer  believed  it  to  be  performed  entirely  un- 
consciously, and  states  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  having  been 
learnt  by  imitation.*  The  automatic  movements  of  infancy,  which  may 
be  likened  to  the  little  sparks  of  electricity  -which  congregate  around  the 
joints  and  wheels  of  large  dynamo  machines,  and  which  become  fewer 
and  fewer  as  the  child  grows  older,  may  be  regarded  as  inco-ordinate 
and  involuntary  in  their  nature,  and  as  in  no  way  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  an  underlying  intelligence. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  class  of  movements,  the  reflex.  These 
diS'er  from  the  automatic  in  the  very  important  detail  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  external  agency  for  their  production.  A  reflex 
movement  is  one  which  results  from  the  irritation  or  stimulation  of 
one  or  other  of  the  sense  organs — the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  skin. 
A  very  familiar  reflex  is  the  closure  of  the  eyelids,  which  occurs 
when  a  body  such  as  the  finger  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  eye- 
ball or  with  the  eyelashes.  Here  there  is  first  the  stimulation  of  a 
sense  organ,  eye  or  skin.  As  a  result  of  this  a  message  is  sent  to  the 
nervous  centre  which  presides  over  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  this  centre 
in  its  turn  sends  a  message  to  the  eyelids,  which  results  in  their  closure 
and  the  protection  of  the  delicate  organ  which  they  shield.  Has  this 
seemingly  purposive  and  intelligent  act  an  idea  underlying  it  ?  "We  are 
forced  to  admit  that  it  may  have  no  idea  behind  it,  and  for  reasons  that 
will  immediately  be  stated.  Many  other  reflexes  are  found  in  infancy ; 
in  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  movements  of  the 
young  baby  are  reflex  in  their  character.  Sneezing,  coughing,  swallowing, 
vomiting,  choking,  and  even  breathing,  are  all  reflexes  which  are  present 
at  or  immediately  after  birth.  It  will  be  noted,  further,  that  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  complex  movements,  calling  into  action  many 
muscles.  Tims  in  the  act  of  sneezing  there  is  not  only  the  violent 
expiratory  effort  carried  out  by  the  muscles  of  respiration,  but  also 
movements  of  the  limbs  and  screwing  up  movements  of  the  eyes.  Other 
reflexes  are  more  simple,  such  as  those  which  are  produced  by  tickling 
the  palms  of  the  hands  or  soles  of  the  feet.  Some  of  the  reflexes  are 
present  at  birth,  others  are  acquired  later  ;  an  example  of  the  latter  class  is 
afforded  by  the  act  of  expectoration.  Reflex  movements  may,  as  has  been 
stated,  have  no  intelligent  will  behind  them,  for  they  are  found  in  babies  who 
are  born  without  brains  (a  freak  of  Nature  which  sometimes  occurs),  and, 
again,  they  can  be  produced  in  a  frog  without  a  head.    In  fact,  it  is  on 

*  I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  baby  boy  of  not  more  than  seven 
months  performed  this  elegant  movement  of  the  little  finger  in  a  Yery  perfect 
way. 
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this  account  that  the  baby  with  his  numerous  reflex  movements  has  been — 
somewhat  rudely,  perhaps — compared  to  a  decapitated  amphibian.  The 
reflexes,  also,  can  all  be  performed  during  sleep,  and  we  must  conclude 
that  in  the  baby  these  movements,  like  the  automatic,  give  us  no  infor- 
mation regarding  conscious  mental  action.  Crying,  even,  is  at  first 
6imply  a  reflex,  due  to  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  the  cold  air,  by  clumsy 
hands,  or  by  some  other  irritant,  and  in  the  young  infant  this  act,  so  full 
of  pathetic  meaning  in  later  life,  is  unaccompanied  by  the  signs  of  passion 
or  fear  shown  by  the  heaving  of  the  chest  or  the  holding  of  the  breath. 
There  is  a  quaint  conceit,  according  to  which  the  infant  in  his  first 
wailing  cry  laments  his  heritage  of  original  sin  ;  but  whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  baby  at  an  early  age,  alas !  begins  to  show  tendencies  that  do  not  set 
for  righteousness,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  first  cry  is  founded  upon  a 
physical  and  not  upon  a  mental  condition.  The  conclusion  must  be 
drawn,  that  neither  the  automatic  nor  the  reflex  movements  of  the  young 
infant  give  any  information  regarding  his  conscious  intelligence ;  strangely 
enough,  it  is  rather  in  the  absence  of  certain  of  these  movements,  their 
inhibition,  that  the  first  evidences  of  will  are  to  be  found.  Before, 
however,  the  signs  of  willed  actions  can  be  studied,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  in  explanation  of  what  are  termed  the  instinctive  movements  of 
infancy.  These  movements,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  owe  their 
name  to  their  resemblance  to  certain  complicated  acts  which  occur  in 
animals,  and  which  are  in  them  the  evidences  of  instinct. 

The  most  familiar  examples  of  instinctive  movements  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals  are  all  grouped  around  the  function  of  nutrition,  and 
so  also  in  the  infant  the  most  definitely  instinctive  movement  has  to  do 
with  the  reception  of  food.  The  fact  that  a  young  chicken  can  almost 
immediately  after  its  exit  from  the  shell,  pick  up  quite  accurately  grains 
of  corn  of  very  small  size,  is  a  familiar  and  a  convincing  instance  of 
instinct.  It  is  not  an  act  of  imitation,  for  chickens  that  have  been 
blindfolded,  and  that  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  parent 
hen  perform  this  movement,  can  carry  it  out  perfectly  correctly.  Instinc- 
tive actions  are  closely  allied  to  reflexes.  Some  authors,  indeed,  regard 
them  as  reflexes,  but  there  are  differences.  Instinct,  according  to 
Romanes,  whose  definition  we  adopt,  "  is  a  term  comprising  all  those  facul- 
ties of  mind  which  are  concerned  in  conscious  and  adaptive  action, 
antecedent  to  individual  experience,  without  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  means  employed  and  ends  attained,  but  similarly 
performed  under  similar  and  frequently  recurring  circumstances  by  all 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species."  The  picture  of  an  infant  lying  in 
his  cot,  sucking  away  lustily  at  his  bottle,  is  a  commonplace  one ;  but  if 
the  act  be  more  closely  studied,  it  will  be  found  to  be  most  wonderful. 
That  baby  lias  never  been  taught  how  to  carry  out  the  complicated  move- 
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ment  of  sucking,  yet  from  the  very  first  the  act  is  carried  out  perfectly. 
It  has  been  performed  also  without  any  antecedent  individual  experience, 
and  it  thus  differs  from  a  rational  movement,  which  is  the  result  of  pre- 
vious experiment.  Instinctive  movements,  further,  are  not  infallible, 
they  show  a  want  of  adaptability  to  novel  circumstances.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  sucking,  it  is  well  known  that  a  baby  will  suck  away  complacently 
at  your  little  finger  or  at  his  bath  sponge  if  he  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
instinctive  movements  which  the  infant  is  capable  of  performing  are  very 
few  in  number  when  compared  with  the  acts  of  instinct  seen  in  the  young 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  the  case  of  a  baby  there  is  less  need  for 
these  protective  acts,  the  mother  being  able  to  watch  over,  guard,  and 
feed  her  offspring  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  It  is  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  to  believe  that  instinctive  movements  are  inherited  legacies 
from  ancestral  experiences,  and  although  they  are  most  interesting,  yet  it 
cannot  be  held  that  they  give  any  indication  of  intelligence  or  reason. 
The  two  best  known  instinctive  movements  seen  in  young  infants  are 
those  of  sucking  and  licking ;  there  are  others  concerned  with  grasping, 
standing,  and  walking,  which  appear  later  in  infancy,  and  which  are  not 
purely  instinctive,  but  partly  rational  and  voluntary,  for  they  involve  the 
principle  of  imitation. 


The  Sense  Organs  in  the  Infant. 

The  appearance  of  the  fourth  variety  of  movement,  the  imitative, 
deliberate  or  voluntary,  is  an  important  epoch  in  a  baby's  life,  for  it  shows 
that  now  the  child  is  exercising  his  will.  Before  speaking  of  willed 
movements  it  is,  however,  necessaiy  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the  con- 
dition of  the  sense  organs,  those  "  gateways  of  knowledge  "  in  the  young 
infant.  It  is  through  the  senses  that  perceptions  are  formed,  and  the 
formation  of  perceptions  leads  on  to  the  production  of  imitative  move- 
ments. At  the  time  of  birth  the  sense  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  and  touch,  are  structurally  perfect,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  same 
organs  in  the  full-grown  man,  but  the  extent  to  which  these  organs  are 
functionally  active  varies  very.considerably.  The  sense  of  taste  is  probably 
the  first  from  which  distinct  perceptions  are  derived,  for  an  infant  is  able 
very  soon  (within  a  day  or  two)  after  birth  to  distinguish  between 
sweet  and  bitter  things,  and  probably  the  first  really  pleasurable 
sensation  the  baby  has  is  derived  from  the  sweet  taste  of  the  milk.  The 
quality  of  tastes  is  early  appreciated,  but  the  perception  of  intensities  is 
a  later  acquirement.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  both  the  first  move- 
ments and  the  first  sensations  are  connected  with  the  all-important  func- 
tion of  nutrition.    The  sense  of  smell  is  not  present  at  the  time  of  birth, 
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and  even  after  it  is  probable  that  the  infant  can  distinguish  between 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  odours,  still  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are 
very  apt  to  be  confused.  It  is  well  known  that  infants  more  often  carry- 
sweetly  smelling  things,  e.g.  a  rose,  to  the  mouth  than  to  the  nose,  and 
even  in  later  life  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  to 
be  difficult  of  clear  definition.  At  any  rate,  the  human  infant  is  not 
possessed  of  that  acute  sense  of  smell  which  is  the  heritage  of  the 
young  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  although  in  isolated  cases  there 
may  be  an  approach  to  acuteness  of  smell  in  the  baby.  Thus,  not  many 
weeks  ago  a  lady  told  me  that  she  felt  sure  that  her  little  baby  girl 
distinguished  persons  more  by  the  sense  of  smell  than  by  any  other 
means. 

The  sense  of  touch,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  is  present  from  birth 
onwards,  for  many  of  the  reflex  movements  of  early  infancy  are  excited  by 
stimulation  of  the  skin.  When  the  delicate  nature  of  the  skin  in  the 
young  baby  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  resents  any 
but  the  most  gentle  handling,  and  that  the  processes  of  dressing  and  un- 
dressing are  so  often  accompanied  by  cries  and  lamentations.  Whether 
the  cries  have  ideas  of  suffering  behind  them  at  this  early  age  is  not 
known,  but  most  probably  they  have  not.  A  baby,  like  a  piece  of 
flannel,  shrinks  from  washing! 

It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  when  a  baby  begins  to  hear  sounds.  It 
has  always  been  supposed  that  he  is  deaf  for  the  first  three  or  four  days 
of  life  on  account  of  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  middle  ear  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  able  to  hear  at  an 
earlier  date  than  this,  although  direct  proof  is  wanting.  It  is  only  pos- 
sible to  judge  of  the  effect  of  auditory  impressions  by  the  movements 
which  the  child  makes,  e.g.  starting,  winking  the  eyes,  or  screaming  when 
loud  sounds  strike  the  ear ;  and,  as  can  be  imagined,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  sound  bears  a  causal  relation  to  the  movement  or  not. 
The  sense  of  hearing,  which  is  of  such  educational  importance  in  later 
childhood,  is,  strangely  enough,  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  earliest 
days  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  first 
days  of  life  the  child  is  only  able  vaguely  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness. Preyer  states  that  his  child  showed  a  sense  of  light  on  the  first 
day  of  life.  During  the  first  week  of  life  it  has  been  noted  that  infants 
seem  to  be  attracted  by  bright  lights,  as  those  of  candles  or  gas,  and 
the  liking  for  bright  and  shining  things  increases  with  age.  Winking  the 
eyes  seems  to  be  connected  with  other  sensations  than  those  of  sight ; 
fear,  surprise,  pain,  loud  sounds,  etc.,  all  produce  this  reflex  movement  in 
early  life.  Fixation  of  the  eyes  is  not  present  immediately  after  birth, 
but  is  first  seen,  according  to  Darwin,  on  the  ninth  day  of  life  ;  at  that 
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time,  however,  and  for  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  attention  is  only- 
caught,  and  transiently  caught,  by  bright  lights  and  colours.  Co-ordin- 
ate movement  of  the  eyeballs,  also,  is  gradually  acquired  during  the  first 
month  of  life,  when  squinting  movements  cease.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  colour  sense  is  very  late  in  being  developed  ;  yellow  and 
red  can  be  distinguished  comparatively  early,  but  such  colours  as  green 
and  blue  are  not,  as  a  rule,  differentiated  till  the  first  year  of  life  is  passed. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  primitive  races  of  mankind  had  no  colour  sense,  and 
that  it  has  only  been  acquired  since  the  time  of  Homer,  then  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  baby  is  found  an  indirect  proof  of  this  supposi- 
tion. It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  if  the  perception  of  colour  is  late 
in  appearing  in  the  race,  it  will  also  be  late  in  appearing  in  the  child.  It 
is  also  of  interest  in  this  relation  to  note  that  the  commonest  sense 
aberration  found  even  in  adults  is  what  is  known  as  colour  blindness,  or 
Daltonism.  The  whole  subject  of  the  colour  sense  is  one  which  demands 
greater  investigation  than  has  yet  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  first  Ideas. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  sense  organs,  and  of  the  motor  apparatus 
in  the  young  infant,  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  first  signs  of 
intellect,  the  first  manifestation  of  a  rational  grouping  together  of  sense 
perceptions,  the  first  evidence  that  conceptions  are  being  formed  from 
these  perceptions,  and  the  first  visible  proofs  of  reason  are  seen  in  willed 
and  imitative  movements.  The  method  in  which  the  first  idea  is  formed 
in  the  mind  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  perception  of  rapidly  recurring  and  slightly  varying  sense 
impressions  has  at  any  rate  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  an  idea. 
Our  memory  does  not  go  back  further  than  the  third  year  of  life  as  a  rule, 
and  no  one  is  able  to  recall  the  time  when  first  the  glimmer  of  an  idea 
began  to  lighten  up  the  darkness  of  that  confused  and  chaotic  medley  of 
perceptions,  with  their  accompanying  reflex,  automatic,  and  instinctive 
movements.  Observations  upon  self,  therefore,  are  impossible,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  phenomena  which  occur  in 
young  infants ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
phenomena  take  place  independently  of  mental  action,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  subject  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  a  stupendous  kind.  If  it 
were  possible  to  say  exactly  at  what  age  the  first  imitative  movement  is 
performed,  we  should  be  enabled  to  give  a  date  for  the  first  manifestation 
of  will.  An  imitative  movement  presupposes  that  the  child  has  per- 
ceived many  such  movements  in  others,  that  he  has  learnt  to  appreciate 
similar  movements  of  his  own  body  by  the  sensations  they  cause,  and 
that  he  has  formed  an  image  in  his  mind  of  what  the  movement  is  to  be. 
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This  is  a  complicated  process,  therefore,  and  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
reflex  movement  mechanism.  The  higher  mental  centres  are  now  brought 
into  activity. 

Imitative  Movements  and  the  Will. 

The  first  imitative  movements  are  those  of  laughing  and  smiling,  of 
crying  with  tears  (for  at  first  crying  is  a  pure  reflex,  and  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  flow  of  tears),  of  the  making  of  gestures  with  the 
hands,  of  pointing  with  the  finger,  and  of  nodding  the  head.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  in  order  that  an 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  kind  of  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  first  appearance  of  such  deliberate,  voluntary  movements,  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  individual  children  vary  very  much  in  this 
respect,  and  that,  probably,  the  third  month  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
indicating  the  commencement  of  the  epoch  of  the  will.  The  holding  up 
of  the  head  is  considered,  by  Preyer,  to  be  the  first  voluntary  movement, 
and  this  act,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  at  or  soon  after  the  third  month  of 
life.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Has  the  baby  no  thoughts  prior 
to  the  third  month  ?  No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  this,  unless  we 
take  the  facetious  one,  that  the  baby  thinks  what  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  namely,  that  "  it  was  a 
long  time  between  drinks."  Indeed  it  is  true  that  if  the  infant  has  many 
thoughts  or  ideas  prior  to  the  third  month,  it  is  most  likely  that  they  are 
associated  with  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  with  the  feeling  of  the  need  of 
sleep,  and  with  the  painful  impressions  of  loud  sounds,  brilliant  lights, 
and  rough  handling.  But  after  the  third  month,  the  range  of  mental 
vision  is  vastly  widened.  To  put  it  into  everyday  language, — "  The 
baby  begins  to  notice  things,"  he  begins  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  people,  upon 
animals,  upon  brightly  coloured  and  attractive  articles,  upon  parts  of  his 
own  person,  as  his  arms  and  legs,  and  upon  the  hundred  and  one  other 
things  to  be  found  in  the  nursery.  He  begins  to  try  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  he  learns  to  measure  distances  with  his  eye,  he  appreciates 
the  difference  between  hard  things  and  soft,  and  he  plunges  into  the 
mysteries  of  equilibrium  and  the  law  of  gravity.  He  begins,  also,  to 
distinguish  between  auditory  impressions ;  he  likes  to  hear  his  mother 
singing  gently  over  his  cradle ;  he  objects  to  being  shouted  at  or  spoken 
to  loudly  or  crossly.  Taste  and  smell  are  senses  through  which  he 
begins  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
artificial  preparation  of  viands  with  appetizing  tastes  and  odours.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  one-half  of  the  baby's  acquirements  in 
the  first  year  of  life  ;  and  as  the  year  is  ending,  a  still  greater  advance  is 
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rendered  possible  by  the  acquisition  of  the  powers  of  language  and  of 
locomotion.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  this  relation  the  astounding 
list  of  things  a  baby  can  do,  which  an  American  writer  has  strung 
together— a  list  which,  whilst  it  may  raise  a  smile,  also  reveals  much  that 
is  true  of  baby-life.  "  A  baby  can  beat  any  alarm  clock  ever  invented, 
waking  a  family  up  in  the  morning.  Give  it  a  chance  and  it  can  smash 
more  dishes  than  the  most  industrious  servant-girl  in  the  country.  It 
can  fall  down  oftener,  and  with  less  provocation,  than  the  most  expert 
tumbler  in  the  circus  ring.  It  can  make  more  genuine  fuss  over  a 
simple  brass  pin  than  its  mother  would  over  a  broken  back.  It  can 
choke  itself  black  in  the  face  with  greater  ease  than  the  most  accom- 
plished wretch  that  ever  was  executed.  It  can  keep  a  family  in  a  con- 
stant turmoil  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  without 
once  varying  its  time.  It  can  be  relied  on  to  sleep  peacefully  all  day 
when  its  father  is  away  at  business,  and  cry  persistently  all  night  when 
he  is  particularly  sleepy.  It  may  be  the  naughtiest,  dirtiest,  ugliest, 
most  fretful  baby  in  all  the  world,  but  you  can  never  make  its  mother 
believe  it,  and  you  had  better  not  try.  It  can  be  a  charming  and  model 
infant  when  no  one  is  around,  but  when  visitors  are  present  it  can 
exhibit  more  bad  temper  than  both  of  its  parents  together.  It  can 
brighten  up  a  house  better  than  all  the  furniture  ever  made;  make 
sweeter  music  than  the  finest  orchestra  organized  ;  fill  a  larger  place  in 
its  parents'  breasts  than  they  knew  they  had,  and  when  it  goes  away  it 
can  make  a  greater  vacancy  and  leave  a  greater  blank  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together." 

The  Influence  of  Sentiments  and  Intellectual  Tendencies. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  activity  in  the  baby  have  now 
been  considered,  but  the  consideration  accorded  to  each  has  necessarily 
been  limited,  for  there  still  remains  to  be  noticed  the  very  large  question 
of  the  influence  of  feelings,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  tendencies  in  the 
training  and  developing  of  the  infant  mind.  The  phenomena  have  been 
cursorily  studied ;  the  way  in  which  the  phenomena  are  influenced  and 
moulded  by  such  feelings  as  fear,  anger,  and  love,  and  by  such  tendencies 
as  credulity,  curiosity,  and  imitation,  still  calls  for  some  notice.  It 
requires  very  little  consideration,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  observation, 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  feelings  and  tendencies  above  mentioned,  and  it 
is  also  not  difficult  to  observe  that  the  most  potent  feelings  and  tendencies 
in  early  life  do  not  altogether  correspond  with  those  whose  influence  is 
greatest  in  later  life.  Thus  in  infancy,  fear,  astonishment,  credulity,  and 
curiosity,  are  important  factors  in  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  powers  and 
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in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  whilst  in  later  life  other  tendencies,  such 
as  ambition,  love,  suspicion,  and  the  like,  are  the  more  prominent  in  the 
shaping  of  the  intellectual  life.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  feelings  and 
tendencies  of  early  life  are  closely  allied  to,  and  in  some  cases  exactly 
correspond  to  those  seen  in  savage  tribes  now.  and  to  those  which  were 
undoubtedly  present  in  the  early  races  of  mankind  in  former  times. 
Children  prefer  to  hear  about  the  somewhat  rough  and  tumble  boisterous 
times  of  the  Judges  in  Israel,  and  they  are  delighted  with  the  old  ballads 
of  stirring  times  on  sea  and  land  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  when  the  world  was  young. 

A  few  words  may  be  now  said  with  regard  to  some  of  those  factors 
which  educate  or  lead  out  the  intelligence  in  young  children. 

Fear  in  Childhood. 

Fear  is  a  very  potent  means  of  teaching  a  child,  and  it  is  usually 
through  fear  that  children  learn  to  inhibit  or  stop  certain  actions  or 
movements.  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  make  a  child  sit  still !  he  is 
constantly  moving  about ;  when  his  legs  and  arms  are  quiet  his  tongue  is 
busily  engaged  asking  questions,  and  when  he  is  for  a  minute  silent  his 
hands  are  pretty  sure  to  be  engaged  either  in  lawful,  or,  alas  !  more  often 
in  unlawful  pursuits.  How  few  there  are  who  can  control  a  child's 
restlessness  save  by  threats  !  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  restlessness 
should  be  put  a  stop  to,  for  it  is  a  healthful  sign  of  the  overflowing 
vitality  of  child  life,  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  few  persons  can  control 
it  save  by  making  the  child  afraid.  The  baby  is  full  of  fears, — a  strange 
face  causes  him  to  start  back  or  to  burst  into  tears ;  but  more  than  all 
other  causes  of  fear  are  those  which  act  through  the  ear.  Sudden  or 
loud  noises,  or  simply  uncommon  sounds,  are  quite  sufficient  to  terrify 
young  children.  The  auditory  more  than  the  visual  impressions  convey 
the  sense  of  terror  to  the  infant  mind.  It  is  customary  to  jump  a  baby  up 
and  down  in  the  air  when  he  is  troublesome,  quiet  often  ensues,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the  stillness  of  fear,  not  of  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment.  Fear  is  a  powerful  and  useful  means  of  training  a  child 
when  it  is  exercised  by  an  experienced  hand,  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
weapon  when  wielded  by  an  ignorant  person.  Words  strong  enough  can 
scarcely  be  found  wherewith  to  condemn  the  iniquitous  practice  of 
frightening  children  into  quietness  at  bed- time  by  telling  them  ghost  stories, 
or  by  threatening  them  with  a  visit  from  the  policeman.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure may  be  flattering  to  the  ghosts,  but  it  is  cruel  to  the  child,  and 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  police. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  fear  should  be  used,  but  used  with 
caution,  as  a  means  of  training  infants.    Obedience  is  the  first  lesson  a 
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child  ought  to  learn,  and  although  theoretically  the  best  way  of  teaching 
obedience  may  be  by  reasoning  in  love  with  the  child,  that  is  a  means 
which  it  is  difficult  to  employ,  for  he  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
reasoning  at  the  early  age  when  it  is  necessary  for  his  training  to  begin. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  and  as  it  is  in 
religion,  so  it  is  also  with  earthly  wisdom.  Fear  is  the  beginning  ;  later  on 
love  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  both  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
wisdom.  A  child  must  be  made  to  fear  the  consequences  of  disobedience. 
The  dread  of  bringing  a  sad  look  to  their  mother's  face  may  be  sufficient 
to  deter  some  children  from  doing  wrong:  other  children  will  require 
stronger  measures  and  sterner  means. 

Anger  in  Children. 

Anger  is  another  emotion  which  is  very  prominent  in  early  life,  and  in 
this  character,  as  in  that  of  fear,  the  child  resembles  the  less  civilized 
races  of  mankind.  Anger  to  a  certain  extent  is  permissible  :  a  baby  has 
no  other  way  of  showing  his  need  of  food,  his  want  of  sleep,  or  his  dislike 
to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Surely  it  is  only  natural  that  a  baby 
6hould  be  cross  when  it  is  remembered  how  foolishly  he  is  often  treated. 
Let  me  quote  here  some  of  the  things  to  which  a  baby  objects.  The 
quotation  is  taken  from  an  American  paper,  and  it  is  entitled — 

A  Communication  from  Mr  T.  Cute. 

Tommy  Cute,  aged  one,  having  suffered  as  long  as  he  can  stand  it, 
writes  to  us,  in  order  that  his  grievances  being  known  to  the  public,  they 
may  immediately  be  cured. 

I  object,  he  says,  in  the  first  place,  to  being  forced  to  adopt  Farmer 
Jones's  brindle  cow  for  a  foster  mother. 

I  object  also  to  the  existence  of  a  like  relationship  between  myself  and 
the  condensed  milk  factory  or  the  corn-starch  mill. 

I  object  to  personating  a  churn.  I  prefer  to  take  my  butter  after  the 
churning  process  is  completed. 

I  object  to  being  kissed  by  all  the  women,  old  and  young,  who  come 
near  me.  I  prefer  to  wait  a  few  years,  or  until  I  shall  be  old  enough  to 
make  my  own  selections. 

I  object  to  being  obliged  to  go  about  with  my  neck  and  arms  bare. 
When  it  is  hot  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  bother  me,  and  when  the  air  is 
chilly  I  feel  as  though  I  were  freezing  to  death. 

I  object  to  having  strangers  make  faces  at  me.  They  give  me  an  awful 
start  sometimes  when  they  think  they  are  amusing  me. 
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I  object  to  being  spoken  to  by  people  with  whom  I  am  unacquainted. 
Why  don't  they  wait  for  an  introduction  ? 

I  object  to  being  the  only  child  in  the  family.  It's  awfully  lonesome 
not  to  have  any  brothers  or  sisters.  I  wish  I  had  been  born  when  it  was 
fashionable  to  have  large  families. 

I  object  to  being  taught  baby  talk.  What  good  does  it  do  me? 
After  I  have  become  proficient  in  it  I  have  to  go  to  work  and  unlearn  it, 
and  learn  grown  folks'  language.  Why  don't  they  teach  me  that  in  the 
first  place  ? 

I  object  to  having  folks  bore  me  with  their  silly  stories  which  I  have 
heard  so  many  times  that  they  are  veritable  chestnuts. 

I  object  to  having  people  try  to  humbug  me  all  the  time.  They  tell 
me  what  I  should  do  and  what  I  should  not  do.  I  notice  they  are  not 
given  to  taking  their  own  medicine.  What  dunces  they  are  not  to  know 
I  learn  more  from  what  I  see  than  from  what  they  tell  me ! 

There's  a  lot  of  other  things  to  which  I  object,  but  this  will  do  for  a 
starter. — Boston  Transcript. 

Whilst  anger  is  a  safeguard  to  the  baby  in  many  instances,  protecting 
him  from  wrongs,  varying  in  magnitude  from  the  persistent  pricking  of  a 
pin  to  the  annoyance  of  a  sunbeam  resting  on  his  face  when  he  wishes  to 
sleep,  it  has  also  its  dangers.  Frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  rage 
interfere  with  both  the  moral  and  the  physical  development  of  the  child, 
and  may  even  cause  convulsions  and  other  nervous  diseases.  In  the  case 
of  badly  trained  children,  anger  is  no  longer  a  physiological  factor  in  life 
and  development,  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  pathological  condition.  I  know 
some  families  in  which  the  baby  is  the  master  of  the  whole  situation,  an 
autocratic  ruler  in  his  little  kingdom,  a  despot  whose  power  is  feared  by 
father,  mother,  grandparents,  and  nurse  alike,  and  for  whom  a  dose  of 
wholesome  neglect  three  times  a  day  would  be  the  best  homage  his 
subjects  could  yield  to  him. 

Love  and  Jealousy  in  Childhood. 

Love,  affection,  or  sympathy  is  another  sentiment  which  is  present  in 
early  life,  and  which  has  some  influence  in  shaping  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  affection  shown  by  young  children  is  rather  a  general  sym- 
pathy with  all  things  than  a  special  love  for  human  beings.  At  the 
risk  of  offending  mothers,  it  must  be  said  that  infants  apparently  have  as 
much  affection  for  and  sympathy  with  inanimate  objects,  as  toys  and 
dolls,  and  with  animals,  as  they  have  love  for  their  brothers,  sisters,  and 
other  relations.  In  fact,  another  sentiment,  jealousy,  is  a  very  powerful 
one  in  adjusting  the  relationship  between  very  young  children — yes,  and 
between  children  also  who  are  not  very  young.    Last  year's  baby  is 
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invariably  jealous  of  this  year's  arrival,  and  so  in  turn  will  this  year's 
baby  be  jealous  of  next  year's.  Jealousy,  further,  is  a  fertile  cause  of 
anger  in  young  children,  and  everyone  must  be  able  to  call  to  mind 
many  instances  of  scenes  in  the  nursery  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  favourite  toy,  picture-book,  or  animal 
pet.  It  is  in  such  directions  that  we  must  carefully  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  mind,  endeavouring  as  far  as  in  us  lies  to  supplant 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  by  the  nobler  sentiment  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  sacrifice  of  self  is  the  highest  development  of  human  life  and 
thought,  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  little  cause  for  wonder  that 
children  possess  this  sentiment  so  little  when  grown-up  people  are  also 
so  sadly  lacking  in  this  respect.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  you 
should  have  gone  yourself,"  says  Mr  Spurgeon,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  self-sacrificing  love  were  a  more  frequent  adornment  of  the 
home  circle  amongst  the  elders,  it  would  also  make  its  way  into  and 
take  a  firm  hold  of  the  group  of  little  ones  in  the  nursery. 

Wonder  and  Curiosity  of  Childhood. 

Wonder  or  astonishment,  and  curiosity,  are  powerful  educative 
tendencies  in  early  life.  In  the  earliest  days  the  baby  carries  everything 
to  his  mouth;  he  is  probably  curious  to  find  out  whether  it  tastes  pleas- 
antly or  not.  Later  on,  children  handle  everything  within  their  reach, 
from  the  simple  wooden  toys  of  the  nursery  to  the  expensive  chronometer 
of  the  father.  "  Helen's  babies  "  were  anxious  to  find  out  how  the 
wheels  of  the  watch  go  round,  and  that  is  the  keynote  of  the  greater 
part  of  intellectual  progress  in  young  children.  Preyer's  son  at  the 
tenth  month  of  life  performed  the  following  experiment, — he  rapped  with 
his  spoon  upon  a  plate,  then  struck  his  finger  against  the  plate, 
was  evidently  full  of  wonder  at  the  difference  in  sound,  performed 
the  experiment  over  again,  reversed  the  procedure,  and  was  evidently 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  master  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect. 
Many  other  less  astonishing  experiences  could,  no  doubt,  be 
furnished  by  every  mother,  and  very  little  reflection  is  necessary  in  order 
to  comprehend  of  what  value  the  sentiment  of  wonder  is  in  the  education 
of  the  little  ones.  A  lady  writer  says  very  truly  and  beautifully,  "  The 
element  of  wonder,  of  which  Carlyle  says  so  much,  is  not  sufficiently 
recognised  in  the  education  of  the  very  young.  We  live  in  the  true 
wonder  world.  No  land  of  the  imagination  can  equal  it.  The  lives  of 
children  might  be  filled  with  delight  by  sympathy  and  companionship  in 
this  miracle  play  in  which  we  are  the  daily  actors.  But,  no  ;  we  put  on 
glasses  that  blur  the  whole  into  commonplace ;  and  when  the  little  ones, 
fresh  from  God,  see  and  hear,  and  come  to  us  fresh  with  the  story,  we 
smile  or  frown,  and  call  '  litter '  that  which  God  has  raised  from  the 
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dead  and  clothed  with  marvellous  and  unfathomable  beauty.  Through 
their  spontaneous  wonder  and  nature  love,  children  may  be  led  by  easy 
paths  into  the  marvellous  realm  of  cause." 

Credulity  of  Children. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  mental  activity  in  the 
young  is  the  credulity  or  trustfulness  shown  in  the  acquisition  of  infor- 
mation. Young  children  believe  all  that  is  told  them ;  they  accept  with- 
out a  word  of  doubt  those  fairytales  and  legends  which  almost  form  part 
of  the  nursery  curriculum  of  study,  and,  what  is  more  important  still, 
they  grasp  no  meaning  other  than  the  literal  in  what  they  hear.  A 
glance  through  the  volumes  of  Punch  and  the  other  comic  journals 
reveals  the  striking  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  jokes  are 
founded  upon  awkward  remarks  made  by  children  in  consequence  of 
their  literal  acceptance  of  statements  made  to  them  by  parents  or  friends. 
Thus  Tommy  says  to  Mr  Brown,  "  Are  you  not  a  good  swimmer,  Mi- 
Brown  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  I  can  swim,"  says  Mr  Brown  ;  "  why  do  you 
ask?"  "Oh,  pa  said  you  couldn't  long  hold  your  head  above  water," 
was  the  reply.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  many  examples  of  such 
unfortunate  remarks  as  the  above  ;  but  a  protest  ought  to  be  lodged 
against  the  laying  of  any  blame  upon  the  child  for  making  such  a  state- 
ment. The  child  is  not  to  blame  for  reading  the  plain  meaning  and  not 
the  double  meaning  of  any  remark  that  is  made,  it  is  rather  the  custom 
of  using  expressions  with  double  meanings  that  should  be  censured. 
Great  caution  should  always  be  employed  in  answering  children's 
questions.  It  is  often  most  trying  and  difficult  to  satisfy  children  when 
they  ask  for  information,  but  the  best  rule  undoubtedly  is  to  answer  each 
query  once  for  all,  fully  and  rationally,  and  in  simple  language;  and  there- 
after, should  the  query  be  repeated,  simply  to  recall  to  the  child's 
memory  the  fact  that  the  question  has  already  been  asked  and  answered. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  guard  this  trustfulness  of  the  child's  disposi- 
tion ;  only  too  soon  does  he  show  signs  of  departing  from  the  truth,  and 
of  screening  himself  from  blame  or  punishment  by  mendacity.  Engage- 
ments with  children  ought  to  be  rigidly  kept,  and  the  utmost  truthfulness 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  all  dealings  with  them.  As  has  already  been 
said,  children  are  born  imitators,  and  too  often  they  seem  to  learn  more 
easily  our  bad  qualities  than  our  good  ones. 

There  is  one  other  feature  which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the 
mental  life  of  the  young,  and  that  is  perversity.  In  that  most  delightful 
of  books,  "  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  there  is  a  chapter 
upon  babies,  and  in  that  chapter  Mr  Jerome  very  happily  hits  oft'  their 
perverse  disposition.    He  says  : — 
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"  Give  an  average  baby  a  fair  chance,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  something 
it  oughtn't  to,  a  doctor  should  be  called  in  at  once. 

•■  They  have  a  genius  for  doing  the  most  ridiculous  things,  and  they 
do  them  in  a  grave,  stoical  manner  that  is  irresistible.  The  business-like 
air  with  which  two  of  them  will  join  hands  and  proceed  due  east  at  a 
break-neck  toddle,  while  an  excitable  big  sister  is  roaring  for  them  to 
follow  her  in  a  westerly  direction,  is  most  amusing — except,  perhaps,  for 
the  big  sister.  They  walk  round  a  soldier,  staring  at  his  legs  with  the 
greatest  curiosity,  and  poke  him  to  see  if  he  is  real.  They  stoutly 
maintain  against  all  argument,  and  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  victim, 
that  the  bashful  young  man  at  the  end  of  the  'bus  is  '  dadda.'  A  crowded 
street  corner  suggests  itself  to  their  minds  as  a  favourable  spot  for  the 
discussion  of  family  affairs  at  a  shrill  treble.  When  in  the  middle  of 
crossing  the  road,  they  are  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  dance,  and 
the  doorstep  of  a  busy  shop  is  the  place  they  always  select  for  sitting 
down  and  taking  off  their  shoes." 

Whilst  children  are  often  most  provokingly  perverse  in  disposition,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is,  of  necessity,  an  evil  principle  under- 
lying the  perversity.  Children  always  find  it  more  easy  to  obey  a 
positive  than  a  negative  command,  they  will  more  readily  do  something 
than  refrain  from  doing  any  act  at  the  desire  of  others.  The  training  of 
infants  ought  to  be  conducted  on  such  lines  as  recognise  this  peculiarity 
in  their  character.  If  it  be  desired  that  a  child  sit  quietly,  he  will  more 
readily  do  so  if  he  be  asked  to  occupy  himself  in  some  way  or  other, 
than  if  he  be  simply  commanded  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  The 
recognition  of  this  principle  will  much  reduce  the  amount  of  perversity 
seen  in  the  lives  of  little  children. 

Intellectual  Processes  in  Childhood. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  influences  which  are  naturally  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  young,  and,  thus  influenced, 
the  intellect  expands  until  the  complicated  processes  of  attention, 
memory,  association,  comparison,  imagination,  reason,  generalisation, 
and  judgment,  are  found  in  their  fully  developed  state  in  adult  life. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  character  may  be  affected  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  tendency  over  the  others,  and  the  most  healthy 
mental  life  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  due  admixture  of  all  the 
influences.  Development  to  be  natural  must  not  be  one  sided,  but 
many  sided.  In  some  cases  the  imagination  may  be  found  powerful,  in 
others  the  reason,  in  others  the  power  of  generalisation,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  all  these  cases  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  unequal  drawing  out 
or  educating  of  the  mental  faculties.    As  might  be  expected,  many  mental 
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processes  are  but  imperfectly  performed  in  early  life  ;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  generalisation,  young  children  are  very  hasty  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  insufficient  data  and  from  superficial  resemblances.  One 
little  girl  was  very  fond  of  the  song  called  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb," 
and  often  sang  it ;  but  conceive  her  mother's  amazement,  when  one  day 
she  declared  that  she  had  heard  two  new  lamb  songs — one  was,  "  There 
is  a  happy  lamb,  far,  far  away,"  and  the  other  was,  "  There  is  a  lamb 
that  is  fairer  than  day."  There  are  also  signs  of  hasty  generalisation  in 
the  remark  of  the  little  boy,  which  was  to  this  effect — "  I  saw  a  man 
making  a  horse,  he  was  just  finishing,  he  was  nailing  on  the  last  foot." 

A  little  natural  philosopher  of  five  years  of  age  gave  one  day  the 
following  evidence  of  his  somewhat  primitive  reasoning  powers : — 
"  Mamma,"  he  said  to  his  mother  who  was  giving  him  a  bath,  "be  sure 
and  wipe  me  dry,  so  I  won't  rust."  The  faculty  of  association  is  a 
powerful  one  in  children.  A  little  boy  brought  up  in  a  very  earnest 
family  was  taught  to  ask  God  to  bless  his  papa  and  mamma,  and  all 
those  friends  who  were  so  fond  of  him ;  but  one  day  his  nurse  was  telling 
him  about  the  cow  that  gives  us  milk,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  the 
little  one  put  his  hands  together  and  uttered  his  first  spontaneous  prayer, 
"  God  bless  cow." 

The  association  of  ideas  is  seen  in  many  acts  in  the  everyday  life  of 
little  children.  Putting  on  coats  and  hats  suggests  to  them  going  out  of 
doors,  the  ringing  of  the  dinner  bell  is  soon  recognised  as  an  indication  of 
meal  times,  and  the  changing  expressions  on  the  mother's  face  are 
associated  by  the  children  with  their  own  good  or  bad  behaviour. 

Another  most  interesting  phenomenon  is  that  termed  by  Froebel  "  the 
physical  finding  of  self."  To  the  question,  When  does  a  child  become 
conscious  of  his  own  personality  ?  no  clear  answer  can  be  given.  Most 
probably  self-consciousness  has  a  gradual  dawn,  the  child  recognising 
first  his  hands  and  arms,  then  his  legs  and  body,  and  this  chiefly  through 
the  muscular  sense ;  but,  perhaps,  occasionally  the  awakening  of  the 
idea  of  self  is  sudden,  as  when  a  little  child  catches  a  glance  of  himself  in  a 
mirror,  and  recognises  that  he  is  looking  at  himself  and  at  no  other.  Sc  It- 
consciousness  and  retentive  memory  both  originate,  in  all  probability,  during 
the  third  year  of  life — exceptionally  they  may  arise  during  the  second 
year.  In  connexion  with  this  question  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
children  for  a  long  time  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  person  and  not 
in  the  first. 

Very  little  has  been  said  in  this  paper  concerning  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  dawn  of  the  intellect,  for  controversial  matters  have  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible;  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  religious  awaken- 
ing of  the  child  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  touching,  and  the 
most  ennobling  aspect  of  the  whole  subject. 
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Time  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  many  other  most  interesting 
topics — such  as  the  origin  of  language,  and  the  early  manifestations  of  a 
musical  or  an  sesthetic  nature.  Everyone,  doubtless,  would  like  to  know 
at  how  early  an  age  a  child  can  be  said  to  feel  any  responsibility  for  his 
own  actions,  and  in  what  manner  the  idea  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state 
reveals  itself;  but  we  must  be  content  to  believe  that,  as  Swinburne  has 
so  beautifully  expressed  it — 

"  All  heaven,  in  every  baby  born 
All  absolute  of  earthly  leaven, 
Keveals  itself,  though  man  may  scorn, 

All  heaven. 
Yet  man  might  feel  all  sins  forgiven, 
All  grief  appeased,  all  pain  outworn, 
By  this  one  revelation  given. 
Soul,  now  forget  thy  burdens  borne  ; 
Heart,  be  thy  joys  now  seven  times  seven  ; 
Love  shows  in  light  more  bright  than  morn, 

All  heaven." 
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